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ffail! Mystic Art! ineflable! sublime! 

The bond of Charity, "mid every clime! 

W hose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Ten thousand thousand, var} ing forms and minds. 
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Lodge, No 137, at Luray, on the Anni- 
versary of St. Jura the Baptist, June 24, 
1825, oy the Rev. Brother Alonzo We ton. 


[é oucluded. 


But here end not the happy resulis of mavon- 
ry as a science she eiilarges the im- 
proves the undersiaading dethrones preju- 
dice -subveris superstition—-illuminates the 
miid-—and points ibe di-ciple for redemp ton 
to ihe purer altars oi heaven. She insirucis 
him that there is noting pure, nothing ue, 
Hoihing lasting, but the glories of a 
Lodge. She bids him siop.o ia his progress 
till we shall Lave gained a higher point than 
human glory lor tha:, she faihfully instructs 
him, is fading and iransiiory, and must waste 
away with i.e peri-liavie Object» of ume. Yes, 
time’s raveiiig Land will scoa blot from earth's 
record the aames of egreat and ihe deeds of 
the valiant. Sie bids Lim march on ia life’s 
path, poiaiiog upward to Heaven’s 
high temple, beneath who-e shade all things 
@ise niust moulder, aud arougud wio-e surunit 
eteruliy must play. 


Hail! ye mystic sons, the reward which is | 
y 


before vou, as 10t only inestimabie, but com- 
miensurate wiih eternity. 
** The stars shall fall, the sun’s broad beams 
expire, 
Creation sink on nature’s funeral pyre ; 
But virtue’s gifts, untfading shall endure, 


no more.’’ 


But masoury further instructs t) deeds of 
charity, and says, **be thou clothed and be 
thou fiiled,’? while her hand profuvely pours 
the needed blessings around ihe suderiay poor. 
How maay, who under the pangs of eXpirtug 
nature, have been jeft comforiies» aud toriora, 
have received ihe fostering eare of msutu- 


tion, and whove hearts hiave rejoiced to find a 


friend in the b»som of a mason ? 
Look at the bereaved widow, cast upun the 
world with ber teader offspring ; see Ler sul- 


fering under the pinching hand of peaury and 


want ; without one kind fread 10 aileviaie her 


sorrows, Or one generous heart to administer | 


to her wants. See her half starved children, 
eager to snatch froin her trembling baud the 


scanty morsel ; the silent tear steals down ber » 


cheek, furrowed wiih care and mi-ioriune ; 
while grief, settled upon her brow, awakens 
the keenest sensations of sorrow. Ta the lan- 
guage of a brother, ‘1 see a smile Leaming up- 


on her countenance, while she recalls io Ler | 
recollection her beloved partner, who was a | 


member of that frateruity whose bowels of 
compassion are never shut agaiast the partners 
of the faithful.’”? At joy sparsles ia ber 
eyes, while from the masonic hand she Ootains 
her request, aud receives from her fellow -he- 
ings that aid which can tranquillize and svotre 
the sorrows of a troubled breast. 

Whiat can nearer approximate diviniiy than 


to pour the balm of consolatioa into the la. er- 


ated bosom of the bemoaning widow ? Whaat 
‘more godlike than to be a fa:ier to the father- 
less, to wateh over their infant cares 5 and 
while admiuistering to their wants, ihose 
sublime precepts into their youthful jearts, 


which ever actuated the heart of theirdeparted | ery man as a harbiuger of some more transcen- 


father? What more exalting than to extecd 
the hand of charity to the relief of human mis- 
ery ? Who can conceive a more ennobling 


duty than to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, | 


and to console tie discensolate in the hour of 
affliction 

These are the noble attributes of the true ma- 
son — these are inseparable wich his moral aud 
tocial qualities. these are, indeed, the links of 
that goiden chain of imperious obligation that 
binds bim to the fraternity, aad makes him dis- 
tinguished not ouly ia the estimation of his fel- 
low mena, but approved of by his Father ia Lea- 
ven. 

© -overeign and benign masonry ! how long 
shait thou, like the key-stone, be rejected by 
the ignorant, and cast amoug the world’s rub- 
bish ? To thee no shivering child of affliction 
kas ever made his mournful suit in vain, and 
yet, godlike, thou art spurned from the learts 
of man ; but oa the other hand, oft has his 
heart been cheered and refreshed by thy salu- 
tary aid. 
been wreathed ia smiles, the brow of care has 


desponde.cy has brightened with hope.”’ Thou 


appcarési, aad the shadows of misfortune fice 


away ; thou smilest, and the sunbeams of glad- 
ness return ; thou biddest, the doors of the 
prison are unlocked - the bands burst asuader 
—the captive walks abroad,—*‘ he stands re- 
deemed, regeneraied and disenthralled, by the 


| irresistible genius of ancient free masonry.” 


*‘ Though she has explored the profoundest 
depths, and scaled the highest elevation ot sci- 
ence—though she has been the friend of the 
philosopher and the companion of the sage,— 
it is in the benign exerci-e of christian charity 
that we know her best and love her most.”’ ft 
is in the dreary abodes of disease, the cheerless 
hut of poverty, and in the dark corners of des- 
pair, ministering to the sick, pouring the balm 
of consolation into the wounded spirit, or dash- 


lips of penury, that we contemplate her in the 
highest displays of her excellence, and there 
acknowledge her most divine. Her ears are 
ever open to the cries of suffermg humanity— 
her eye is ever wakeful to watch the desola- 
ling march of want— and her hand is ever ex- 
tended to the ready reélief of all whose relief is 
cought. 

Are youamason? It matters not beneath 
what sky you lodge—what sun pours his heat 
upon you—or what inclement region may 
prove ibe birth place of your misfortunes,— 
you will find there the same principle to pity 


—and the same charity io relieve. 

But before I conclude these desultory re- 
marks, I] must allude to one misforiane amid 
the many with which weare surrounded. We 
have the misfortune to meet with frowns, 
where frowns should never be ; I mean the fe- 
maie sex. ‘* For us,”’ says a brother, ‘* no 
sunny smile sits in that eve, which marks the 


© 


. rided as sacrilegious and satanic. 
tion which incuiea'es the recepiicn of Christ — 


‘* By thee the cheek of sorrow has | 


| fairest, purest, and best of God’s creativn.”’ 


Are you a mason’s wife? Then remember, 


_ you may become a mason’s widow ; the smile 


that mantles on your cheek to-day—the love 
that sparkles in your gladdened eye tie Lope 
that nesles in your tranquil bosom,—all, like 
the buds that blossom in the morning, may be 
blighted with a chiiling frost at night. But in 
that sad moment of dreary winier, masonic 
sympathy, wore grateful and refreshing than 
the dews of spring, -hall fa'l upon the withered 
stalk, aud iit shail bloom again. Go, then, 
woman, cherish and encourage him whois the 
source and fountain of » our present happiness. 
While, by conjugal affection, you teach him 
to love his wile, suffer and permit him to love 
his brother. And when your litile child shall 


‘ask you what a masoa is, tell bim that a ma- 
is the .orphan’s father and the widow’s 


fried. 

tut sou, my companions, in general do I 
congratuia'e, that wherever you find a ma-on, 
you will finda brother ; one that is willing to 


broiner. 

Are you cast upon the shores of barbarism, 
at a returniess distance from home? ‘The 
mysterious token of masonry has ofien called 


: from the savage horde, a brother, who-e arm 
When skies, and star:, and suns, shall be , 


was nerved for your assistance. His life was 


jeopardized for your safety ; and though a — ous, every thing is emblematical ; every word 
cannibal savage before, be nuw stands a proud © 


monument of fraternal affeciion. Are you 
chained as a galley slave to the Turkish oar ? 
The Mediterranean pass will break the bonds 
asuuder ; the token of masonry will be the 
sig:ai of your deliverance , and her well 
known tongue, in a foreign language, will 
chant, sweetly chant, the song of your re- 
demption. Do vou meet an enemy in battle 
array ? The token of masonry converts him 
instantly from a demou of death, toa guardian 
avgel. The shield that guarded his own, now 
guards the bead of bis brother. 

The panoply and the spear are now exchan- 
ged for the apron and the rod and the sigial 
for batUe has now become the ioken of peace 
By this the tomahawk and haichet are hang 
upoa the evergreea - the captive wile and chil- 
dren are restored—and the white man and In- 


. diaa sit down beneath its branches to smoke 


the calumei of reciprocal friendship. In fine, 
the bloody flag of a pirate is exchanged for the 
olive-branch of peace, and the auspicious gales 
of heaven are invoked, to waft the brother ma- 
sou to Lis country aad his home. 

These, in short, are some of the effects re- 
sulting from masonry—tie legi imate 
of that institution which has been so much de- 
An institu- 


ev forces the laws of moralitv—urges ihe ex- 
evcive of christian charity—deeries vice in ev- 
ery form-—searches with assiduous care to me- 
liorate the condition of the miserable to dash 
the cup of wo from the lips of the suffering — 
and to lead the wandering wretch home to a 
bli<sful inumortality,—<hould be hailed by ev- 


daat divinity. 

But it remains now fer me to close ; and I 
would do it by estieating vou, my brethren, to 
keep great orb of maso:.ry in view —follow 
the path oa which he casts his lght—remem- 
bering the square, the plumb, asd the level. 


. Le: your life be the life. f 2 mason anda ebris- 


tian, that your last end may be like his. Then 
ereation would sooa become one universal 
sanctuary : the men of all nations, kindred and 
tongues, would constitute one vast assembly ; 
with whom we, my brethren, would joyfully 
miagle our voices, in union with seraphic le- 
gioas, ia chanting EVERLASTING HONORS TO 
rus Gop oF IsRAEL. 


Be decent ia your appare!, but not foppish. 


Do not covet a superfluity of riches, bat the 
enjoyment of a competency ; entertain a mean 
opmion of those who are continually heaping 
up wealth, and yet know nut how to make use 


been beguiled of its sorrows, and the eye of | of what they have ; for it fares with those men 


| just as it does with those, who possess a fine 


horse without having the skill to ride him. 


ing the cup of wo from the pale and shivering | 


—-the same heart to feel —the same hand to iead | 


Fin attemp ‘ing to describe them with nis strong 


A ; wi ' Osity turn to the lives of the two =t. Johns ; 
assist to the uttermost of bis abijides, and 


' share the last morsel of bread to relieve his | 


The following was received some time since, 
but has been omitted in consequence uf being 
mislaid. 

ADDRESS 
Of the Most Worshipful Grand Master 

Gen. Geddes, tothe Grand Lodge of South 

Carolina, at his Installation, Dec. 27, | 

1824. 


Resp: cted and woithy Brothers of this most worshipful 
Grand Lodge 


Advanced by your suffrages once more to 


DAY NOVEMBER 5. 


, Opinions, and those mioral principles which are 


the distinguished station of presiding over this 
illustrious body— this Masonic Senate of the 
State—with grateful emotions, I assure vou, 
I shall endeavour to discharge the duty impos- 
ed upon me to the best of my abilities, with 
mildness, impartiality, and brotherly love, 
which are essential points in the Grand Con- 
stitutions of our glorious order. 

My best exertions in this office will, I free- 
ly confess, appear feeble when put in compari- 
son with the ready talents and abilities of him 
whom I now succeed, and I cheerfully agree 
with the sentiments and opinions he so heppily 
expressed when entering upon the duties of 
this important office. Although I should fail 


and expressive language, yet I will not fail in | 
my eainest endeavours to be always punctual 
and impartial ; nor shall any thing cause me to | 
dispense with any of the rights and privileges 
of this honourable post. In elevating me to 
the honourable office of presiding over you, my 
Brethren, you cou!d not have expected me to 
display those talents « hich I do not possess— 
you must have only calculated upon my zeal 
inthe cause, upon my willingness to serve 
you ; end you sha!l not be disappointed. 

But while saying thus much for myself, and — 


while paying a just tribute of respect to one | 
now languishing upon the bed of pain,* we 
must not forget that ** this is Masons’ festive 
day,’ and the interesiing consideration ex- 
pands all the charms of our assembling ; our 
portals on this solemnity are opened to every 
Lodge and to every degree ; the light of this 
happy anuiversary, fills every Free-mason’s 
bosom with joy and delight ; this pleasing fes- 
tival unites the brotherhood in bonds of friend- 
ship, love and charity, and affords us the hap- 
piness and favour of meeting workmen from 
most of our temples in the Christian world. 

To the reflective mind, the solemnity we 
now celebrate presents some striking difficul- 
ties, as may be seen in the notes to our last 
Ahiman Rezon. What reasouable connexion, 
I would respectfully ask, can gou possibly es- 
tablish between the St. Johns and Free-Mason- 
ry ? In vain do you hold for me the light of 
sacred history ; in vain do I with eager curi- 
> 
for nothing in either satisfactorily dissipates 
the deep and dark shades in which the subiect 
is enveloped. 

Let us then turn our attention to the only 
remaining source of light upon this subject, 
and examine into the first principles of the re- 
speciable institution of which we all feel proud 
to be partakers. Here every thing is mysieri- 


| identity with chose of the Greeks and the Ro- 


_developements for the present occasion. It 


that strikes the ear, every object that meets 
the eye, each brings to our recollection those 
sublime ideas, those learned lectures, which 
are understood only by the elected and the 
free. From these principles, then, we could 
pursue the investigation, and satisfactorily es- 
tablish the fact, that Free Masonry has an in- 
timate connexion, and, in many respects, 
closely imitates the sacred mysteries of the an- 
cients, clothed in some new dress and forms, 
rendered necessary to correspoud with the ehian- 
ges wrought in modern morals and by the 
Christian religion. Through all antiquity, the 
longest and the shortest days of the year were 
festivals celebrated with solemn religious cer- 
emouies. Whether in Persia or in India, on 
the borders of the fruitful Nile or on the plains 
and uills of Greece, the Pagan altars smoked 
with the blood of their victims, and with the 
incense offered to Heaven, History is full of 
these religious celebrations at the solstices. 
The rezenators of Free-Masonry doubtless 
had in view, in selecting the two St. Johns as 
the patrons of Free-Masonry, something more 
noble aad consisrent, than the pretended hou- 
ors readered to Apollo, to Hercules, or to Bae- | 
chus, and leuce they clothed our sacred mys- 
teries In a dress more suitable to Christiaan mor- 
als ard the Uhri-tian religion ; they preserved | 
for us the long cherished festivals of the sotsti- | 
ces ; they consulted the calendar, and Si. Join 
the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, ac- 


quired the honour of being regarded as the guar- | 
dians and patrons of Free-Masoas in every | 
quarter of the Christian globe. 
Or again, as au ingenious explanation for | 
celebrating our festivals at the times of the 
lougest and shortest days of the year, suppose 
the wo:id John, a name now so revered among | 
Free-Masoas, originally have siguified | 
what we at present express by the word sol-) 
stice, and that the rezenerators of our order. 
proposed to continue the celebration of these 
long e-tablished epochs of the year, and ail | 
difficulties of coanexion vanish. This expia-— 
nation, which we have copied, 1s Ouly for your | 
consideration, not for your belief. But, as_ 
Free-Masonry is totally independent of partic- | 
ular religions, and equally belongs to all ages’ 
and to all countries, we must add, that these. 
days were not selected to offer prayers to the) 
guardian saints whose names they bear ; there) 
is you all well know, no resemblance in our, 
ceremonies to suppor! such a supposition. | 
W ith the-e views of the universality of Free-| 
Masoury, we can daly and easily appreciate | 
the strong feelings which agitated ihe breast | 
of every Brother present ia the Grand Lodge | 
of France, ia December, 809, when the most. 
iilustrious Brother Priace Askeri-Khan, pos-| 
sessed of all the laurels and honours which} 


*Gov. Wilson was extremely ill at this time, 
and was Gen. Geddes’ predecessor in the eflice 
of Grand Master, 


Biind-folded to the paths of wo; 


could be lieaped upon him in his native coun- | 
try, having arrived as the Persian Ambassador | 
from his sovereign to ‘* the Great Nation,” to | 
be instructed in the further knowledge of men 
and the sciences, was announced et the door 
as a Free-Mason. All local prejudices were 
instantly forgotien ; and the liberty of religious 


universal and invariable, were alone recol!ect- 
ed. 

But to recur to the day we are celebrating. 
It is in our institution a highly interesting ob- 
ject to contribute our share tothe happiness of 
the whole human race ; to unite the natural 
and moral light with the intellectual ; and 
whatever can promote this in.jortant point of 
our duty, cannot be foreign to a Free-Mu:on’s 
boson. 

The festival of St. John the Evange!ist is, 
as it were, the very foundatioa, the corner 
stone of our order ; it is the hinge upon which 
the whole fabric turns, or the very pivot upon 
which the system, revolves ; it completes it 
commences the Masonic year : and it has of en 
been citer’ among the proofs offered to recon- 
cile the antiquity of our mysteries, and their 


mans. To remind you of the fabled Janus 
with his double face, ** et quod a tergo, et 
quod ante videns,’’** would furnish too long 


cannot have escaped your recollection, that 
this was an api emblem of the’ past and of the 
future — of the ending of one year aid the be- 
ginning Of another. In our order, the past is a 
series of glory and felicity, and may the future 
be an increase in fruition of richer expectations 
for the craft. 

Let us then, my respected Brethren, prat- 
tise thé virtues of our adi pied guardian, the ! 


patron of this auepicious day, with fervency | 


aud zeal, that vur lives may be useful on | 
earth, ard our souls acceptable in Heaven. | 
In the path of duty let us waik regardless of 
opposition, fearing nothing but disobedience to 
the laws of our Great Grand Master above ; 
and may we here make a sacrifice upon the a!- 
tar of love, of all selfish and party feelings, 
(if any such exist,) that mounting aloft upon 
the theological ladder seen m the vision of Ja- 
cob, we may ascend to * the house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,’’ and there 
be received by the benefit of the pass-word, a 
Saviour’s righicousness, mito the Grand 
above, where humanity, philosophy aud incel- 
ligence, with love divine, are indestructible and 
eternal. 


* Ovid's Fasti, Book I. 


From tie Biltmore Patiivt. 


CHARITY. 


I saw a man, a child of woe, 
Approach with halting siep and slow, 
A fe'low mortal’s door; 
In health I saw him go away, 
With manly step and visage gay: 
His sorrows were no more. 


I saw a man in prison bound, 

With iron walls and chains around,— 
The child of misery: 

I quickly saw the moving bar, 

The bolt recede, tie door ajar,— 
The prisoner was free. 


I saw the sick man on his bed, 
Without a hand to press his head— 


Death seemed around to stalk: 
I saw the monster yield his prey, 
As some sweet voice was heard to say, 
* Tuke up thy bed and waik”’ | 


I heard the sland‘rous tale go forth, 

And taint the gale from south to north; 
I saw the maiden pise: 

I saw reverted every ear, 

I saw the maid without a tear, 
The lily wreath eatwine. 


Vor. 


MASSACHUSE178. 
Yorches er—Unon, ay preceeding moon, 
Charlesto wn- Solomon,zd Lueway. 
3d Monday 
Malden— Amat Hermon, Weduesdey pree.full moon, 
brighton— Bethesda, 24 
Lynn—Movuut Carmei monday preec ding. 
Satem—.ssexs Puesday pre. m.—Warren R. A. Chapteé 
thursday on or precedmg full moon. 

Beverly. Linerty Monday preceding fuil moon, 
Medway—Montgone ry 24 Wednesday, 
Duxbury—Corner Stone Monday after tull m on. 
Faimouth—Marme ist Wednesdey. 
Nantucket—Union Is) Monday; Urbanity Monday. 

Lm nm Couneil 5. M. 4th mon.in Dee. Mar. June.Sept 
Danvers—Jonion, Wednescay pre. full noon, 
Roxbury—Wastigton Thursday pret m. 
Dedham— ‘ouste:dation do, » do. 
Stoughten—t Lhurs. pre.f Zion RA 

Coapter monday preee full. 


Moncay prefull, 


Martharoug im atter full om, 

Ow Colo.y Friday pre full moon. 

Necuiam Medan y preceeding tell moon, 
Good Tucsdey pre. teh moor, 
Wrentham. St Alvahs wednesday do, tle 
iranvigham, tuesday due 
Medjirw, Casta pre tull moon. 

Nevielh Caron W ediesd: y pre. tull 


Cheimsford. Friewy du eo Ce 
usithy, Socwi Lites. ay iv CU, 
St Mativew’s Wednestay do. 
Maveraidi thursday tle au, 
biturscay de. de. 


Payette last Weds im dan, Ap Aug. ond Cet 
Matwony prc. full moot. 


Hardwick Weenmescey do, do. Geos 
dewdaden. Gouden Rule to, do. du 
imberst, Posie \ ednesticy Co. GOs dus 
Belehertars vi. Monday Go, Gu. tite 
Mystic do. do, do. 
to. do, de- 
Greenwick, Tues co. do, Go 
Purcester, Sta Co. eo. do, 
Levesier, mm vo. oo do, 
Greion Monday tle do. du 


S: tues in Dee.Feb Ap June Oet 
bu p St. Tiursday suc, full 


tow Thur ay Gir UF oo do 


Mouday to do eb 
Str, Wed pre 

| Citiy to co 
Leomtnster. otureva te vo dd 
Granville, Mt Pleas: ut Wed, co do de 
ta Co UO 
Great Wed. to do 
best ‘tuesday do de de 
do dw do 
New Marthergugi. “tm Tuestiay do ve 
ton Cron ao de 
Frevowu we do du 


fie fel. 
Sunt’ vk. 


» Wed, pre 
Fresely Sucety, Monday pre.iull moon, 
Kg Davie, Wea am. 
Rim felim pre. every oth. mont. 
de i “eo 
osterm—mCor ut, Wed pie 
Pall Revers Mount Tues m. 
Ne ford, Soar the Best. 3b 
Greenwith pre Tacs p-f ma. 


MAINE. 
Ancient Lo ist Wed. Portand 2d 4) 
Untied 34 
Noth Jarmouti Gascu preeeding lull moor. 


Aina, Wednesday vo vo 
Liven. Union Dhussaxy co. ce 
Ceontrat Wedae suny do deo 
Yeo tie ceo 
Yous sto Gay deo tho ae 
Gloucesier Mol. 60 uu 
Monday do co co 

auger. V rtuc Luesday uv uu 


Cardner pee toll medi 

temple. Monuey pre. 

Calats. St. Cron, Mor Guy p. 


NE W-LAMPSHIRE. 


Portamenth, St dows dst W every montli, 
Py of “Pucsday de de 


preesdmg fuil meon, 
Benevulent Monday on vo 
Sour de to te 
Gy pres te do 
Linton. Rog Sutemon’s Wed. pre. Uo 
ut Ist Weanesiny 
Mi Mow xt or do do do 
tie Beane’ tescay Go vo le 
Comptes Mondape ov da uu uo 
Mt. Moray oo vo co 
Wetuesdas ue co 
Kethes Tuesday do. de do vo 
fers Si Peter*s do uo co tu 
Mount belicioe pie f 
por Hoe’ Tuesd: the week the h 
Ketan poient.dast Wednesday in 
Ap dune Ave. and Dee. St Choptet 
Wea stay Mar Mey. S pian’ New, 
Nesters, on the suine the Shap: 


I saw the simple go astray, 


And fail to vice an easy prey:— 
The sword began to draw: 

I heard a voice the victim cheer, 

As some sweet angel dropt a tear, 
And blotted out the law. 


I saw erroneous nature go 


To frown the world began: 
I heard a voice of sweetness say, 


Tis nature’s doom to go astray,— 
** Show me the perfect man.” 


These works, blest Charity, were thine, 
Thou daughter of ‘he skies benign— 

To whom the task is given, 
On earth to wipe our tears away, 
To set them right who go astray, 

And lead the way to he.ven. 

Py THIAS. 
Regular Communications 


$t.Jha’s Ist Tuesday m «very month. 

St. Andrews 24 Thursday, 

Columbran + Pursday, 

Massa: huse(ts lost Friday 

Mount Lebanot last Monday, 

Grand hapter, 2) Tuesday mm December, June & Sept. 
ot, Chapter. Ist Ved. month. 

St. Pawi’s Chu pter Luesdey, 

G. Ladg , +d Wed in Dec. March. June and Septearbes. 
Encampment 3d Wednesday un every mouth, 


Ceunciiof Royal Masters,jast ve 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Coventi Wadnesiny t 

Provitence, Si, Wed. p. 5 Verheh ; 

View slay p 

Warren W Uiursiny de 

stot, ‘A We lice Ming 

do. 

Pewtuare:. Barmeny, Tuesday dey 

M Morw'. day pre full moon. 

Monday pres ts way 


CONNECTICUT: 
Asylum ‘bucsday preceding tall op. 
Colchest-r, Wooster. st Wed. Chup Mon. tallowinge 
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“Trace Science, with modesty thy guide.”’ 


GAS. 


_ pearance of the edge produced by the straight 
jaw; will not be formed, and of course the 
strength of the leather will be preserved undi- 
minished, and the sewing itself will be strong. 


From a recent prospectus of the ‘‘ London 
Pertable Gas Company’? we have made ex- 


tracts, which may perhaps induce some indi- : lower piece at the same distance from the edge 


viduals or associations to attempt something of | 


the same sort here. The immense economy is 
the first recommendation ; for, according to 
the calculation, as much light from gas may 
be had for nine cents as could be procured by 
a pound of wax candles, costing from twenty 
five to thirty cents. Then the superior safety, 
beauty and portability of the lights, are consid- 
erations of much weight. We hope soon to 


_ gee these portable gas lamps introduced among 


us, and that without the aid of a monopoly ; 
for it is pretty obvious that. the incorporated 
Gas Company is more occupied with puffing 
up its stock, and jobbing in that, than in fur- 
nishing an improved and really useful and or- 
namental system of lighting the city. £gis. 
The Directors of the London Portable Gas 
Company announce to the public that they are 
now ready to extend the supply of compressed 
oil gas in Gordon’s patent lamps, of various 
sizes, to suit the convenience of customers. 
Thirty volumes of gas being compressed in- 
to one, no inconvenience will arise from the 
size of the gas lamps ; and as all the reservoirs 
of the lamps have been proved to be able to 
resist upwards of 200 pounds onthe square 
inch, above the pressure to which they are to 
be subjected when filled with compressed gas 


for consumption, no possible danger can arise | 


in the use of them. 

It is calculated that six feet of the best Oil 
Gas will give a quantity of light equal to one 
pound of Wax Candles ; and the Company 
propose to supply regular customers with that 
quantity at about one half the price of one 
pound of Tallow Candles—viz. at the rate of 
three farthings per cubic foot. 

The Company profess to furnish the Gas 
Lamps only in an unadorned state, leaving the 
public to apply such ornaments to them as 
their own taste may suggest. They may be 
made suitable to the lighting of large Parties, 
Ball and Concert Rooms, and occasional 
scenes in Theatres, or other public places. 

The advantages of Oil Gas are, that being 
free from sulphurated Hydrogen, it will not 
injure metallic goods, pictures, elegant bind- 
ings of books, or gilded furniture of any de- 
scription ; and will give out, when burning, 
@nly one half the heat of Coal Gas ; and the 
further advantages arising from the portable 
form in which it is now offered, are, 

First, . That from being moverble a lesser 
quantity of light will be required in an apart- 
ment than when the light is fixed in one place. 

Secondly, -- That it is capable of being econ- 
omised ; asa great or small number of the 
lamps may be lighted, and the strength of the 


flame diminished or increased at pleasure ; the | 


customer paying for no more gas than is used. 
And 

Thirdly ,-~That the gas may be used in situ- 
ations where it is impossible in any other man- 
ner ‘o convey gas lights. 

From the safety and cleanness of Portable 
Gas, it will be found particularly calculated 
for Milleners, Dress-makers, Tailors, Lace- 
makers, and for all Manufacturers of delicate 
fabrics, and generally for Bankers, Public Of- 
fices, Coffee Houses, Taverns, Shops, Steam 
Packeis, and other Ships on short voyages, 
&e  liudependent of other advantages, the 
Lamps may always be ready to be lighted up- 
on any unforeseen emergency. 

It is proper to mention, that no explosive 
mixture can be formed by the escape of gas 
from the portable gas lamps, because, to pro- 
duce <uch, a much greater quantity of gas 
would be necessary than the whole supply re- 
quired for one house, even supposing all. the 
gas in the reservoirs were at once liberated in 
the smallest room. 


From the Lond. Mec. Jour. 
UN SHOEMAKERS’ AWLS. 


This may appear but a trifling article ; but, 
if we consider the number of them that are used, 
the greatness of the number wil! compensate 
for the individual smailness. 

Shoemakers’ awls are pointed instruments 


_used to pierce a triangular hole in leather, for 


the purpose of sewing two pieces of it togeth- 
er ; besides shoemakers, many other working 
tradesmen occasionally use these instruments, 
Some are straight ; but the generality are more 
or less curved, according to the work for which 
they are intended. They are fastened in a han- 
die of turned wood. 

The first awls that were made had not their 
présent form, but were plain conical punches, 
that made a round hole in the leather. It was, 
however, soon discovered that this form was 
erroneous, for the hole thus made was never 
more than half filled with the two waxed 
thf@ads cros-ing eachother, which are used to 
sew leather. Indeed the section of the two 
threads might be regarded as two circles, which 
touc one another, and were ‘inclosed in a 
third circle, which touched both the others at 
the opposite extremities of their diameter ;— 
now, geometry teaches us that those two small 
circles are only half the surface of that of the 
larger inclosing circle. 

The conical aw! was then flattened, and had 
an oval form as to its section given it ; and 
some time afterwards the awl was filed so as 
to give it four faces, the section being a lo- 
zenge with cutting edges ; but still the aw! 
was straight. Although this straightness is 
useful in many cases, yet it was improper in 
the ousiness of shoemaking, as may easily be 
conceived. 

Suppose it were wished to sew together, 
quite close to the edge, two pieces of leather 
placed one upon the other, and that a straight 
awl is used, the hole that it wili make will 
constantly push out the leather towards the 
edge, and give it a convex form ; and when 
the sewing is done the edge will exhibit a row 
of festoons, which it will be necessary to rub 
down by means of a knife, in order to give a 
regular edge to the pieces, but which by this 
means will lose much of its strength. Now, 
if, on the contrary, a crooked aw! is used, and 
pushed in properly, it may be brought very 

near the edge, by making it describe the arc of 
a circle, whose convexity is opposite to the 
edge ; by this simple means, the festooned ap- 
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Unfortunately the name of the person who 
conceived the bappy idea of bending the awl 
is lost. 

It would be very advantageous if all awls 
had exactly the same degree of bend, which 
might easily be given ; but, unhappily, every 
maker gives his awl a peculiar bend, to the 
great trouble of shoemakers and the other art- 
ists who work in jeather. However little we 
reflect upon the manner in which the hole ought 
to be made in the two pieces of leather, which 
are placed one upon the other, we shall be con- 
vinced that the awl should come out of the 


that the workman put it into the upper piece. 
This can only be done by that sleight of hand 
which long practice gives ; and when this 
sleight of hand is once acquired, the workman 
can do it with ease, without paying any par- 
ticular attention, as long as he uses the same 
tool : but when this is broken or mislaid, the 
workman is sometime before he can acquire the 
same sleight of hand with a new tool. It is 


upon this account that a shvemaker is always 
| sorry when he breaks*his awl ; because he 
| knows very well that he shall be obliged to 
| serve an apprenticeship of several days before 
\he can acquire the necessary sleight of hand 
with the new tool. If the new awl is more 
bent than the old one, it will come out nearer 
| the edge than it entered, because i:s point will 
describe an arc of a less circle ; on the other 
hand, if the new aw! is less bent than the old 
awl, the point will come out at a greater dis- 
tance from the edge, and the rk will uave a 
still worse appearance. Hence the workman 
| is obliged to make a series of trials, until he 
‘can attain the necessary sleight of hand for 
_ this purpose. 
| Awlsare made by forging, and filing ; the 
. best are made ot steel, but the generality are 
_ made of iron, and then case hardened. 
The workman takesa small bar of steel, 
drawn out beforehand inte a rod nearly the size 
of the awl that is to be made ; the part that is 
to go into the handle is forged first, and then 
_ the awl is placed upon a groove cut in a mat- 
_rix placed upon the anvil, and a punch having 
| a similar groove is placed upon it, and by three 
-or four blows the awl acquires the proper 
form. It is then filed to sharpen the edges, 
then bent, and afterwards tempered and polish- 
ed, 
; The French awl makers bend them by plac- 
- ing them on a block of lead, and striking them 
| with a wooden maliet ; and hence they ~eldom 
| produce the same degree of bend. The En- 
giish awl-makers place their awls upon a 
groove cut ina small steel anvil, wh se face 
| is curved equal to the bend intended to be given | 
| to the awls ; and by striking them with a wood- 
| en mallet until they have taken the exact bend 
| of their anvil, they produce by this means awis 
‘ which have the peculiar bend of that manufac- 
| tory ; it were only to be wished that all the 
manufacturers would agree to adopt the same 
degree of bend. 

Afier the aw] is tempered, the English ex- 
amine them afresh, to be assured that the bend 
‘is not altered ; or, in case that this has happen- 
| ed, to restore the bend by striking them with a 
mallet on the anvil. 

Awls are polished differently from needles ; 
for in needles the polishing is made across 
them, but in awls it takes place lengthways. 
The awls are put into leather bags with emery 
and ol ; and the two ends of the bags being 
raised alternately, either by human labour or a 
mil], the friction of the awls against one anoth- 
er polishes them in avery short time. As 
awls are not required to be so finely polished 
as needles, emery, with oil, is first used, and 
thea common tripoli. 


MISCELLANY. 
SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 

Great Britain.—George 4. King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and King of Hanover, born 
Aug. 12, 1762. 

Austria.—--Francis 2. Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary, Bohemia, 
Lombardy, and Venice, and President 


of the German Confederation, born 
Feb. 12, 1768. 


Giermany.—Confederated and Inde- 
pendent States. ‘The number denotes 
the votes each has in the Diet. 

_ Bohemin, 4.—-Francis 2d, King of 
Bohemia, (Emperor of Austria.) 

Brandenburgh, 4.—Frederick Will- 
iam 3d, Margrave ot Brandcaburgh, 
(King of Prussia.) 

Suzony, 4.—Frederick Augustus 4. 
King of Saxony, born Dec. 23, 1750. 

Bavaria, 4.—--Maximilian Joseph, 
King of Bavaria, born May 27, 1756. 

Hanover, 4.—George 4 King of Han- 
over, (King of Great Britain 

Wartemberg, 4.—William, King of 
Wirtemberg, Duke of Suabia,and Teek, 
born Sept. 27, 1781. 

Baden, 3.—Louis William, Grand 
Duke of Baden, born Feb. 9, 1763. 

Hesse Cassel, 3.—William 2. Grand 
Duke of Hesse, born July 23, 1777. 

Hesse Darmstadt, 3.—Louis 10. Gr. 
Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, born June 
14, 1753. 

Holstein, 3 —Frederick 6. Grand 
Duke of Holstein (King of Denmark.) 

Luxemberg, 3.—William Frederick, 
Grand Duke of Luxemberg, (King of 
Netherlands.) 

Brunswick, 3.—Charles Frederick, 
Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, 
bern Oct. 30, 1804. 

Mecklenburgh, 3.—George 5. Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, born August 12, 
1779. 

Nassau, 2.— William George, Duke 
of Nassau, born June 14, 1792. 

Saxe Weimar, 2.—Charles Augustus, 
Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, and Head 
of the House of Saxe, born Sept. 3, 
1757. 


Russia.— Alexander, Emperor of the 


Russias, and King of Poland, K. G. boro 
Dec. 24, 1777. 


of Prussia, Margrave of Brandenburgh, 
and Severeign Duke of Silesia, K. G. 
born Aug. 3, 1770. 


France.—Charles 10. King of France 
and Navarre, born Oct. 9, 1757. 


Spain.—Ferdinand 7. King of Spain 
and the Indies, born Oct. 14, 1784. 


Portugal.—John Maria Louis Joseph, 
King of the United Kingdom of Portu- 
gal, Brazil and Algarve, born May 23, 
1767. 


Sweden.—Charles John, (formerly 
Marshal Bernadotte.) King of Sweden 
and Norway, born Jan. 26, 1764. 


Denmark.—-Frederick 6. King of 
Denmark, Duke of Pomerania, K. G. 
born Jan, 28, 1768. 


Netherlands.—William, King of the 
Netherlands, Prince of Orange-Nassau, 
and Grand Duke of Luxemberg, K. G. 
born Aug. 24, 1772. 


Switzerland.—Constitution of twenty 
two Independent Cantons, 

Landamon M. de Wattenwy!, Avoyer 
of Berne. 


Iranian 
Lombardy and Venice.—Francis 2d. 
King of Lombardy aud Venice, (Emper- 
or of Austria ) 
Sardinia.—Charles Felix, King of 
Sardini, Duke oi Savoy, Piedmont, and 
Genoa, born April 6, 1765. 
Naples and Sicily —-Ferdinand 4th. 
King of Naples and the Sicilies, born 
Jan, 12, 1751. 
Rome — Leo 12. (Anniba) de lo Gen- 
ga,) Sovereign Pontiff, born Aug. 2, 


1760. 


Tuscany.—Levpold 2.Grand Duke of 
Tuscany (nephew of the Emperor of 
Austria,) born Oct, 3, 1797. 


Parina.—Maria Louisa, Grand Duch 
ess of Parma, Piacenza and Gnastella, 
(daughter of the Emperor of Austria,) 
born Dec. 12, 1791. 


Modena.—Francis 4. Duke of Mode- 
na, Rigio and Miradole, (cousin of the 
Emperor of Austria,) born Oct. 6, 1779. 


Massa Maria Beatrice, Duchess of 
Massa, and Princess of Carra, daughter 
of Hercules 3. Duke of Modena, and 
widow of Archduke Ferdinand, uncle 
of the Emperor of Austria, born April 
7, 1750. 


Inueca.—Maria Louisa. Princess of 
Lucca, sister of the King of Spain and 
widow of Lewis, King ef Etruria, born 
July 6, 1782. 


Turkey —Mahmoud 2 Grand Signior 
and Sultan of the Ottemar Empire,born 
July 20, 1775. 


Tonian Isles.—Prince Antonio Cornu- 
ti, President of the Lonian Repulic.— 
Succeeded, in 1804. 


Illuminotion of Weyer’s Cave.— This 
is a celebrated cavern situated three 
miles above Port Republic, in the coun- 
ty of Rockingham. ‘The cave itself is 
in Augusta county, within a few yards 
of the boundary line. It is classed by 
those who visit it, among the greatest 
curiosities in the world ; and generally 
surpasses even the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of those who had not previ- 
ously visitedit. “ Though [have seen 
many curiosities of this kind, (writes 
the Italian Count Charles Vidua Falian) 
and amongst the rest the Grotto of An- 
tiparos, yet Weyer’s Cave, it being su- 
perior in variety and extent, is most 
worthy of admiration.” 

This cavern was lighted up on the 
15th of this month witha vast number 
of candles; and although for want of 
topping, the candles burned very dim- 
ly, yet the effect which was produced 
on the beholders, by the splendor and 
sublimity of the scene, was great in the 
extreme. The candles were placed on 
the sides of the walls, and on various 
stalactites, which represent chande- 
liers; they were fastened with tena- 
cious clay, said to be fullers’ earth, 
which is found in the cave. In some 
places, Washington’s hall particularly, 
the numerous burning tapers could be 
seen 80 or 90 yards before us—these 
appeared as if a thousand radiant stars 
were twinkling before us. We had the 
music of violins in the ball room, where 
anumber of ladies and gentlemen amns- 
ed themselves in dancing. There 
were also clarionets in different parts 
of the Cave, and in some places, the 
reverberation of the sound communi- 
cated to the music double effect. 

[ Weyer’s Cave is a curiosity worthy 
of the traveller’s notice. It is in the 
same hill,and parallel to Madison’sCave, 
from which it is about 200 yards dis- 
tant; this last is made a sort of classic 
ground by Jefferson’s description in his 
notes, but it is inferior to Weyer’s, in 
every particular. ‘They are both the 
property of John Mohler, of Rocking- 
hamcounty. ‘The part of Madison’s 
Cave, which is conveniently accessible, 
isnot 150 yards long; Weyer’s is from 
990 to 1000. Twelve large rooms 
have been opened, which have receiv- 
edimaginary names ; the most spacious 


Prussia.—Frederick William 3. King 


of which are Washington’s Hall, about 


50 feet high,—and the Ball Room.-- 
The variety and grotesqueness of the 
stalactites are most strongly exhibited 
in the Tower of Babel, weighing pro- 
bably thousands of tons: the most beau- 
tiful, because the whitest and most 
transparert, is what they called the 
Ladies’ Toilet. In the size of the 
rooms, in the variety and magnitude of 
the stalactites, in the elasticity and con- 
sequent musical sounds of many of its 
epars, [its Tamborine Room, its Musi- 
cal Gallery, &c.] Weyer’s Cave is pro- 
bably an unique—certainly very super- 
ior to the famous grotto of Antiparos, 
one of the small Cyclades in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago ; situated two miles to 
the west of the island of Paros. 

The grotto is, however, superior to 
the Cave in the transy.arency and bril- 
liancy of itsstalactites. i abounds with 
alabaster and various descriptions of 
marble. The glare and splendor of 
beauty, which therefore proceeds from 
an illumination of torches,” is greater 


“¢ This epring, 1497, John Cabota, a Venetian, 
sails with Ships from England, steors wags. 
ward, discovers the shores of the New World 
in 45 degrees north latitude, sails along the 
coast, northward, to 60 degrees, and then, 
southward to 38, some say to Cape Florida, in 
25, and returns to England.”’ 

Dr. Belknap also supposes John Cabot made 
the discovery which the Enropean writers 
generally ascribe to his son Sebestian. Hig 
reason was, that Sebestian was only 20 years 
old. hence it is improbable he should have “ 
such acommand. Dr. Elliot says, Sebestian 
and his brothers sailed with their father seye. 
ral voyages; and it may be, that he discoyer- 
ed the coast while on board of his father’s ves. 
sel, hence the credit has been given him of 
making the voyage of discovery. 


Mr. fellowed the whole 
course of the Ohio, and of the Mississipi ae far 
as Fort St. Anthony, and then pursued his 
journey, in a north west direction, to the 
source of the River St. Peters, he then shaped 


Beltrami has 


than that from the American cave.— 


are discoloured by clay on the surface, 
or the rust of iron in the substance.— 
Itis presumed that, in mere dimensions 
the Great Kentucky Cavern in Warren | 
county, desc. ibed by Dr. Nahum Wari, | 
in the Monthly Magazine, of October, | 
1016, surpasses any other in the known | 
world. Fromits entrance to the chief 
area or city, it is said to be six miles— | 
this city is described as containing eight | 
acres without a single pillar to support | 
the arch—at least 100 feet high One_ 
ofthe tive avenues, which lead from the 
area in other directions, is stated as 4 
miles long—10 from the mouth of the 
cavern 
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Weyer’s Cave exhibits many beautifal | 

white transparencies and reflecting sur- 
faces; butin many parts the stalacties | length reached Lord Selkirk’s settlement. 


The completion of the first volume of the | 
Mrirxrox being near at hand, the Proprietors 

deem i‘ proper to state, for the information and 

encouragement of its friends, that such im- 
provements will be made in the form of the pa- | 
per, the next year, as shall render it more con- | 
venient for binding and preservation—that at 


the end of the second volume, a handsome ti- 


tle page and index will be furnished GRaTISs— | 
that arrangements have been made that will | 
enable them to givea greater variety, and,they 
trust, more USEFUL and INTERESTING mat- | 
ter—that the Masonic, Lirrrary, and 
Screntrric Departments of the paper will 
be more particularly attended to—that New 
TyPrs have been procured, and measures ta- 
ken to insure an uniformly handsome Printing- 
paper—and that every effort in their power 
will be made to render it worthy the counte- 
nance and support of their Masonic Brethren, 
and Literary and Scientific Friends. 

§CF To all who subscribe previousto the 
first of January next, the paper will be af- 
forded as heretofore, at $2,50 cents per ann. 
payable half yearly1n ApvaNce. After 
which time, the terms will be $2,5 cents per 
annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: or $3, 
payohle HALF YEARLY in advance. 

§<¥ Such of the FRATERNITY as are de- 
sirous of obtaining a complete file of the next 
volume for binding, we respectfully invite to 
send in their names previous to the First of 
January.—— No paper will be discontinued 
unless orders to that effect are sent directly to 
the "ublishers, or through their Agents. 

§(— Those who have perfect sets of the 
last year’s Mirror, can have them neatly 
bound and lettered, by leaving them at this of- 
fice, for eighty cents the volume 


Sources oF THE Mississipp1.—An 
Italian has lately published a work entitled 
The discovery of the Sources of the Missis- 
sippi and of the River Sanglante. This 
work is published in French, as the author 
says, for the purpose of giving it a general cir- 
culation, the French language being spoken in 
Louisiana and throughout the continent of 
Europe. 

This work has been reviewed by the New- 
Orleans paper, and highly approved. The 
Reviewer observes, It isa remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that all the discoveries in the west- 
ern world have been made by Italians. Co. 
lumbus, Americ Vespuce, Cabot, Verasania.”’ 
It 1s undoubtedly a fact that we owe our most 
important discoveries to the enterprize of Ital- 
ians They appear to have turned their atten- 
tion particularly to this quarter of the globe; 
not only in respect of discoveries, but with re- 
gard to our political situation. The best work 
on the American Revolution was by an Ital- 
ian. Sebastian Cabot, who is said to be the 
first discoverer of the continent of N. Amer- 
ica, wasa Venetian; he is said to be the first 
who noticed the variation of the magnetic nee- 


_ guard being left at his encampment. 


his course to the north, and penetrating im- 
mense deserts, and a wilderness, where scarce- 
ly the vestige of man could be found, he at 


He then ascended the river Sangiante up to 
itssource. Prosecuting his researches, he 
found on the highlands of North America, and 
on the highest part of them, a small rivulet of 
limpid water, which ran slowly, among weeds 
and wild rice, which were growing in the bed 
of the stream. In his smal! bark canoe he de- 
scended this stream, and soon found, to his 
great joy, that he was descending the Missis- 
sippi, and after a voyage of one thousand 
leagues he arrived at New-Orleans. If this be 
the main source ofthe Mississippi, Mr. Bel- 
trami has accomplished what was never before 
done by any man. The friends of this man 
contend that all former discoverers have taken 
mere outlets for the source. Some have con- 
tended that it had its origin in White Bear 
Lake, Leech Lake, and Red Cedar Lake, but 
these he finds to be only branches, if they 
have any connection at all. Major Pike was 
of opinion that Lake Leech was the main 
source of the Mississippi. His exploring ex- 
pedition was commenced iz 18'5, from St. 
Louis; whence he proceeded with a guard of 
20 soldiers to what he called the heads of the 
river, and returned to St. Louis in 1806, after 
an éxpedition of about 8 months. On the . 5th 
of July, 18¢6, he commenced a second tour to 
eyplore the internal parts of Louisiana. In 
the first teur he continued his voyage in boats 
abovt two months; when, from the commenc- 
ment of cold weather, and the increasing sha!- 
lowness of the water, he was obliged to stop 
and prepare to ascend the remainder of the riv- 
er, ina different manner. From this place, 
after suffering severely, from cold, want of 
provisions, and repeated disappointments, but 
with unabated vigour, he renewed his march 
with a portion of his men on the 1th of Nov- 
ember, in sleds anda canoe; the rest of his 
He con- 
tinued to ascend until the last day of January, 
when the Mississippi, the father of waters, be- 
came only fifteen yards in width. The next 


day he arrived at Lake Leech, where they 
| were hospitably entertained by the agent of 


the English North-West Company, who were 
extending their establishments to the North 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Lake Leach,or as 
it is called by the French, La Lang Sue, Mr. 
Pike considers as the main source of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is situated in latitude 46 deg. 16 
min, 13 sec. He afterwards visited the Up- 
per Red Cedar Lake, which he calls the up- 
per source of the Mississirpi, about ‘5 miles 
north of the other. This last he considered to 
be the extent of canoe navigation, and within 
two leagues of some of the waters of Hudson 
Bay. Its latitude is 47 deg. 42 min. 40 sec. 
Both Major Pike and Schoolcraft appear not 
to have noticed the small stream mentioned by 
Mr. Beltrami, and he will therefore obtain the 
honor of being the discoverer of one of the 
largest, most noble and interesting riyers in the 
world) He has rendered an essential] service to 
the country, and a great addition to our litera- 
ry and bistorical resources. 

This river through all its windings is an in- 
teresting subject to the general reader. Sub- 
jects are developed which are calculated in an 
eminent degree to interest our feelings and a- 
waken our imagination. Nature appears in 
her own bold and gigantic features, not yet 
su' jected tothe pruning hook of civilization. 
Venerable forests which have stood for ages se- 
cure from the axe; noble and majestic rivers, 
before which the largest streams of Europe are 
but rivulets, presenting"a new course of navi- 
gation for hundreds of miles into the interior; 
commanding heights, from whose summits the 
eye discerns the distant champaign and the ex- 
tended savanna, till it is lost in the blue ex- 
panse of the distant horizon; vast prairies dec- 
orated, occasionally, with trees, afford pleas- 
ure grounds to the wild inhabitants of the for- 
est, and offer in the autumnal months, a varie- 
ty of tint and color, unknown before, even to 
the imagination of the painter. Here the eye 
dwells with rapture, and exhausts itself in dis- 
cerning new objects in the variegated scene. 
The imagination extends itself iato futurity, 
and beholds these fields and these rivers peo- 
pled with civilized man, towns glittering, 
where now the lonely creek washes the aged 


dle. Some have ascribed the discovery of N. 
America to John Cabot, father of Sebastian, 


91 feet long, 20 feet wide and the arch 


and with some plausibility. Prince says, 


trees; churches founded, their spires rising to- 
wards heaven indiestive of the genuine wer 
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ship within; erties spreading their populous 
squares on the margin of the sivers; nations, 


' whose names are not yet thought of, drawing, 


from the fertile bosom of the new world those 
enjoyments which the overpeopled or exhaust- 
ed oid world have denied to her famished chil- 
dren; in fine, he sees in imagination the A- 
merican wilderness blossoming as the rose, 
and rude and uncultivated nature made subser- 


vient to the all conquering arts of civilized 
man.”’ 


Royal BASENESS AND Murper. In 


our last we noticed the fate of a Lodge of 


Freemasons in Grenada who were sentenced, 
by a deeree of the infamous and blood-thirsty 
Ferdinand, to be executed within three days. 


. This cruelty was practiced upon them for no 


| 


other pretence than that of being Freemasons 
That is, for practicing the duties of charity, 
inculeating the principles of Morality, and of 
**beiug quiet and peaceable subjects under 
the government in which they lived.’ This 
conduct alone will call down the indignation 
of a greater part of the civilized world, wheth- 
er Masons, or not. The above principles are 
not secrets, they are contained in all our 
books; every fair and candid enquirer is con- 
vinced that they are the principles which Ma- 
sons inculcate and that they are universal. 
That one of the most inviolable dictates of 
Maxonry is, ‘‘ submission to the government in 
which we live.” This Ferdinand very well 
knew, or might have known, had his disposi- 
tion been lenient, but he delights in cruelty; 
too indoient to enquire, too ignorant to be in- 
fluenced, and too bigotied to adopt liberal and 
and enlightened views, his passion impels to 
desperate measures, he stops not to think, or 
weigh the reasons of the victims of his rage. 
His pampered priests are his oracles and the In- 
quisition his test, a trivial deviation from these 


venerated drege of superstition subjects the in-_ 
nocent victim to the gibbet and the block. But_ 
a retribution awaits the scoundrel, the cup of 


his abomination is nearly full, and he will 
have none to avert the heavy blow that is im- 
pending. His best subjects and sincerest 
friends he is consigning to the Inquisition and 
to thehalter, and the rest despise and curse, 
anxiously waiting a fit opporiunity to act over 
the bloody drama of the French revolution, for 
him the world will have no commiseraiion, his 
name, stained-with infamy, wil! descend to 
the latest posterity. The severe ejlicts against 


the Freemasons by Louis XVI, brought his | 


head to the block, and a similar reaction may 
be expected to be the faie of Ferdinand. The 
late decreed massacre will be avenged ten fold. 


This act is only one link in the great chaia of | Olitza tor fresh reinforcements from | 


enormities. The brutality of this wretch in 


hanging the innocent Empecinado, at the same 


INTELLIGENCD. 


Greece.—T he last accounts from Lon- 
don state that on the 2d July, the Sen- 
ate and Executive Power of Greece 
resolved to ask the succor of the [ Brit- 
ish] Government of the lovian Islands 
for the preservation of their political 
liberty, menaced by the invasion of Ib- 
rahim Pacha, but that after receiving 
information of the defeat of the Turks 
at Missolonghi, no further measures 
were taken on the subject. They also 
furnish a copy ofa Manifesto, signed by 
anumber of the Clergy, Legislators, 
officers, &c. of Greece, said to amount 
to 2000; by which they voluntarily 
place the sacred deposite of the liberty, 
national Independence, and political ex- 
istence of the Greek nation, under the 
absolute defence of Great Britain; and 
transmitted duplicates of it to the Brit- 
ish Authorities. This document was 
dated at Napoii the 2d August; and was 
followed by a Protest, signed by Gen. 
Roche, a Frenchman, and Mr. Wash- 
intgon, an American, who prorounced 
vit to be the mere act of individuals at 
_ the head of a faction hostile to the Con- 
| stitution of the State, dictated by a spir- 
jt of anarchy, and at the same time in- 
jurious to the character of the French 
and American nations. 

These papers had excited much at- 
tention in all parts of Europe. It was 
anticipated, that if the Greeks insisted 
on Claiming the protection of England, 
she could easily, and would readily, ex- 
tend herdominion over the Seven Is- 
lands to the Morea and the Grecian 
Isies; and it was even insinuated that 
the proposals of the Greeks had been 
made without previous knowledge that 
they wonld be weil received by the 
British authorities. We have not seen 
any just ground for the insinuation.— 
What will be the determination of the 
British Cabinet, if the application for 
| protection is made, czn only be conjec- 
‘tured. It seems, however, very cer- 
| tain, that the acceptance of it will oc- 
-casion a rupture between England and 
the Ottoman Porte, the effect of which 


“may be to disturb the tranquility of: 


other parts of Europe. A small spark 
thus kindled, may occasion a large fire. 
But at the date of the last accounts the 
affairs of the Greeks were looking bet- 
iter. The defeat of the Turks at Mis- 
_ selonghi was decisive ; and it was report- 
ed on good authority that Ibrahim Pa- 
cha had retreated a second time from 
| before Napoli, and was waiting at rip 


Candia and Egypt. . 
France.—By the ship Lewis at New- 


time Bessteres sutiered, has execrated arith Gout. ave 


through Europe. The Jong and unjust im- 
prisonment, aggravated by every deprivation, 
it was thought by every one, would operate 
onthe mind of Ferdinand as a sufficient atone- 
ment, but his revengeful spirit could not be 
appeased without this bloody sacrifice. 
is the deplorable condition of Spain, she is fast 
approaching the consummation of her ruin.— 
On this subject the National Advocate has tlie 
following just rémarks.— * 

‘© We believe Spain is at this moment, the 
most unfortunate country on earth. From a 
file of Engli-h papers before us, we gather the 
most conclusive evidence, that a frightful an- 
archy exists in that kingdom, together with a 
ruined commerce, an empty treasury, and a 
starving people. The circumstance of a whole 
lodge of Freemasons being condemned to 
death, carries us back to the bloody ages of the 
Inquisition, and makes us doubt whether we 
have arrived at the 19th century. What good 
has France done in restcring the ancient order 
of things? Spain, under a mild constitution, 
was recovering from the shock of former mis- 
government; but the restoration of the absolute 
king, and the revival of ecclesiastical power 
have reduced that country to a deplorable 
state, and it seems, that a dreadful revolution 
is athand. This is one of the serious evils of 
legitimacy, which subjects the peopleto a 
despotism, which nothing but anarchy can 
shake. Th¢ surest guarantee for the just gov- 
ernment of kings, is a dependance on public 
will.’’ 


Bisnor Cuevervs.—lIt appears from an 
article in a Paris paper, published in the Ga- 
zette, that this amiable and pious prelate re- 
@eives the confidence of both Catholics and pro- 
testants, and is, says the writer regarded like 
the great type of his adoration, as the father 
ofall. While he resided among us, perhaps 
Ro man was better beloved or more universal- 
ly respected, than Bishop Cheverus. He was 
the father and counsellor of his own flock, the 
friend and well-wisher to al! denominetions. 
Every oue regretted his removal. and mingled 
their prayers with those of his church in his 
future safety and happiness. 

DEATH OF THE 
HON. WILLIAM GRAY. 

It is with feelings of regret that we record 
the death of the illustrious individual whose 
Rame stands at the head of this article.—He 
died on Thurscay evening, about half past 9 
o'clock. He wasa native of Lynn, in this 
State. Few men have equalled him in enter- 
Prize~none more universally kaown. In 
commerce, he exceeded all others in the exten- 
siveness of his shipping. 


Such ' 


received. ‘They contain trowever, 
little that is important. ‘The demand 
for cotton had abated, but would pro- 
bably be lively again in a short time ; 
prices much higher at Paris than Liv- 
-erpool, consequently dealers purchase 
sparingly. 

The king of Prussia had arrived at 
Paris. 

Instead of being suppressed, the late 
revolt in Spain extends rapidly. Gen. 
Chambo. in Valencia, has revolted, al- 
so Gen. Locho, in the provinee of La 
Mancha, and Antiguela in the province 
of Burgos. Another leader in Grenada 
has imitatedGen. Chambo. As soon as 
it was known that Locho had revolted 
and proclaimed Charles V. and other 
ministers, several companies of cavalry 
were sent in pursuit. ‘Two extraordi- 
nary councils had been held for the pur- 
pose, it is said, of taking into consider- 
ation a new act of Amnesty. 

From Peru and Carthagena.—The 
editor of the Baltimore Federal Gazette 
has received Bogota papers of the 18th 
Sept. and Carthegena to the Ist Oct. 
The Bogota paper of the 18th contams 
the following article from the Libera 
ting Army in Peru, which ts the latest 
intelligence from that quarter. 

“ A letter of the Sth of July from 
the army blockading Callao, advises us 
of the deprivations which the defender 
of that place experiences. ‘he Gar- 
rison has several! times attempted to re- 
volt, and it is asserted that on one of 
these attempts, the Colonel of the bat- 
talion of Arequipa had been shot.—It 
is believed that the army of Rodil loses 
at least Ten men daily, by disease, exe- 
cutions, and desertion to the besieging 
army.—On the 7th of July, two boats 
with twelve men each, made their es- 
cape from the Castles and surrendered 
to the National frigate Protector.—'The 
works against the Castles are in for- 
wardness.” 

Canrmacena, Oct. 2d, 1825. 

“ Since my last of the 23d ult. little 
of noveliy has occurred here, with the 
exception that improvements in the 
garrison proceed with more life and 
vigor than heretofore, and every thing 
seems tobespeak a determination on 
the part of Government to put this 
place in the best possible state of de- 
fenee—The guns on the walls have 
been mounted on new carriages, and 
some points in the fortifications not 
considered particularly strong, are now 
ia progress of being strengthened by 
additional and efficient musonry, and 
‘such other defences as are familiar in 
ithe art of war-—'Phe garrison at pres- 
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ent is composed of some fine regiments, 
including that of the celebrated Teri 
dores de la Guardio, commanded by 
Coi. de Reinbold, one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers in the service, whose 
manly face presents the scars of hard 
fonght battles—In ehort, should the 
Spaniards, or any other-enemy, approach 
this part of Colombia, and have the 
folly to attempt a landing, an energy 
and a power will be displayed by the 
Republic that must render every effort 
of despotism unavailing.” 


Brazil and Portugal_—By an arrival 
at Baltimore feom Bahia, we learn that 
great rejoicings had taken place in that 
city and province, in Consequence of 
the acknowledgement of the indepen- 
dence of Brazil, by Portugal. 


Sir Waller Scott’s romance, Ivanhoe, 
has been translated into Polish, by an 
inhabitant of Lithuania. . 


Canuda and Nova Scotia Steam Nav- 
igation Company.—A joint stock Com- 
pany is proposed in Lendon, with a cap- 
ital of 50,000 pounds, tor the purpose 
of est: blishing a line of Steam Boats 
between Quebec and Halifax. One 
half of the shares are to be disposed of 
in Great Britain, andthe other half in 
the British North American Colonies. 
The aflairs of the company are to be 
managed by nine Directors, with power 
to increase their number to 12, (three 
of whom shail be Trustees,) and 2 Au- 
ditors, and a Secretary. 


Villainy —-Tie Michigan Herald 
gives an account of a Watch Maker’s 
absconding from Detroit, with ail the 
watches of his customers, and other 
property, tothe amount of $3500.—It 
also contains an account of the destruc- 
tion of the dwetling-house of a citizen 
at Sault de Ste. Marie, by the U. 5S. 
troops stationed at that post under the 
command of Maj. EK. Cutler. The oc- 
cupant of the house had formerly been 
a Constable and had had occasion in 
the performance of his duty, to arrest 
some of the individuals concerned in 
the ontrage. Hlimsell, wife, and chil 
dren were left houseless, and oxposed 
to much suffering. 


Georgia Eleetion.—Gov. Troup’s ma- 
jority over Gen. Clark, cannot vary 
much from 800. Only two small coun- 
ties remain to be heard from. ft is 
donttiul, however, which party will 
have a majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. ‘he Savannah Repubii- 
can says there will undoubtedly be a 
(majority of the sopperters of Gen. 
Clark in the Senate-—The Senate con- 


sists of 60 members. In the House of 
jotnt ballot 184, 


New Cherity —We wnderstand, that 
the Teachers of the Primary Schools 
of this city, have it in contemplation 
to form themselves into an Association 
for the purpose of aiding children, who 
may, during the winter months, be de- 
prived of the advantages which these 
excellent Institutions afford, by a defi- 
ciency of clothing. ‘They will meet at 
the School Room in Pitts Court, on 
Saturday afternoon next, at 3 o'clock, 
for organization. Stat. 


Mr. Browere, Historical painter and 
sculptor, of New York, has taken ex- 
celient Portrait Busts of Thomas Jef- 
terson, James Madison and lady, James 
Barbour, John Quincy Adams and 
Richard Rash. Mr. B. is about to es- 
tablish at Washingten, a national Gal- 
lery of the Busts ot eminent persona. 
ges, executed in white brovze. He has 
certificates from each of the ex-presi- 
dents, and from some of their most in- 
timate relativesand friends which folly 
establish the excellence of the like- 
nesses he has tuken, 


Road to Sew-Orleans —Two routes 
for this proposed road have been ex- 
amined by the U. States Topographical 
Engineers, and they have commenced 
the examination of a third, which they 
expect tocomplete by the first of March. 
Gen. Bernard, of the Engineers, re- 
mains at Washington to make calcula- 
tions and estimates for the great West- 
ern Canal frem the Potomac to the 
Ohio. 


Medical.—A communication in 1 
Philadelphia paper states, that Mr. 
George Carpenter, a chemist of that 
city, has recently discovered and ob- 
tained from the bark of one of our na- 
tive trees [Cornus Florida,] a concen- 
trated active principle, somewhat an- 
alagous to Quinine; and by experi- 
ment it is found to be fully equal to that 
important remedy in the cure of Agues 
and Intermittent Fever, and bids fair to 
become an important addition to the 
Materta Medica. 


Manufactures.— As an evidence, says 
the Newburyport Herald, of the grow- 
ing prosperjty and flourishing condition 
of our manntactures, we can state, on 
authority which we deem perfectly cor- 
rect, that. in two Factories at Amesbury 
Mills, 20,000 pieces of Flannels are to 
be manufactured the ensuing year—lt 
is needless to add, that the Flannels 
from these Factories have justly ac- 
quired a high reputation in the United 
States. 


From Thempson’s Island.—Extracts 
of a letter received at Norfolk, from 
Thompson’s Island, dated Oct. 4. 

The Statesship John Adams and 
Decoy, have sailed from off Havana 
for Pensacola, to make preparation for 
the removal of the station. The Yel- 
low Fever had made its appearance on 
board the latter. The brig Spark and 
schooners Fox and Terrier are crui-ing 
on the coast of Cuba, the latter it is said 
will shortly sail for the U. States. 

* The Island is now quite healthy— 
not a darigerous case on the list. | Mr. 
Stinesck, a very worthy young man, 
and agent for the Purser, died on Sun- 
day last. 

* The Colombian private armed schs, 
Polly Hampton, Nutta, and Colombia. 
Barbin, arrived here about the first of 
September, with a prize each ; their ob- 
ject was to get clear of the gale. The 
Polly Hampton sailed this morning for 
Norfolk, via St. Augustine. The Co. 
lumbia will sail to-morrow on a cruise.’ 


The fur-trade and frontier posts —Mis- 
souri papers announce, that the mili- 
tary posts of the United States are to be 
extended to beyond the Mandan villa- 
ges, 800 miles above the Council Bluffs 
and that the result is anticipated to be 
highly favourable to our fur-trade. 


Canal in Georgia.—The Governours 
of Georgia and Tennessee are now en- 
gaged in a correspondence on the sub- 
ject of carrying a canal through Geor- 
gia, between the waters of the Tennes- 
see river and the Atlantic. 


Se ere gale on Lake Evrie.—A severe 
gale of wind, accompanied with snow, 
was experienced at Erie, Pa. on the 
17th ult. and it was feared much pro 
perty was lost on the Lake. The steam 
boat Superior is said to be ashore at 
Sandusky, and the steam boat Pioneer 
at Grand River. The sch. Gen Hunt- 
ington, freighted with ashes, was’ a- 
shore 10 miles above Erie; the priuci- 
pal of the cargo was lost. 


Braxpywixe Fricatr.--The follow- 
ing article has appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Democratic Press:--“ We re- 
gret to learn that the U. S. Frigate 
srandywine had been but a few days 
at sea when she was discovered to 
have eight feet of water in her hold. 
Thirty thousand weight of ammuniton, 
and a quantity of ballast was thrown o- 
verboard. All hands were called to 
the pumps and she was cleared of the 
water. Which was found to pour in 
through the sides, where the oakum 
had washed out. So unseaworthy was 
this it‘was oF was not, 
prudent to proceed wun the voyage. 
When last spoken, she was within a 
few days sai! of Havre. She wiil there 
undergo a thorough repair. Severa! 
of the hands had died. Gen. Laray- 
ETTE enjoyed good health.” 
This paragraph has not been contra- 
dicted; and the principle event alluded 
to init appears by a Washington paper 
to be admitted as a vexatious circum- 
stance; bnt extracts of letters written 
by Gen. Lafayette, Mr. Somerviile, 
Capt. Morris, and others, make no 
mention of the circumstance, notwith- 
standing they must have been written 
since the occurrence is reported to 
have taken piace, 


Nationat Roap —The first division 


ofthat part of the Cumberland road 
which is to be completed the present 
year, has been sometime under con- 
tract. The bridges have also been 
contracted for, and preparations are 
making for their construction. Work. 
men are obtained at the rate of $6 per 
month, 


The bed of the road under contract 
is to be 30 feet wide, twenty feet of 
which is to be covered with pounded 
stone. The road is to be so graduated 
that no elevation in any part of it shall 
be more than four and a_ halt degrees 
with the horizon. 


Canat.———The trst 
meeting of the proprietors of Winne- 
pisiogee Canal is called at the Court 
Honse in Dover on Wednesday the 
16th day of November, for the purpose 
of organizing the corporation, &c. 


New Yorx Granp Canar.—-This 
immense enterprize was completed on 
Wednesday last, when the first boat 


From the Sandwich Islands.—Capt. 
F. Arthar, of ship Swift, says the Nan- 
tucket Inquirer, informs that on his re- 
turn from the coast of Japan, he touch- 
ed at Atooi, one of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, about the 20th June last, and 
left there on the 26th. A short time 
prier to which former date, the Brit- 
ish frigate commanded by Lord Byron, 
dispatched for the purpose of convey- 
ing from England the remains of Khio 
Rhio, had arrived at Oaho—The 
corpse was landed at that Island, and 
immediately deposited in the house of 
Billy Pitt, prime minister--whose house 
was thereupon strictly ‘*tabu’d.” Af- 
ter having been duly lain in state, the 
funeral was solemnized in the Europe- 
an style—a Jong and splendid proces- 
sion was formed, consi-ting of Europe- 
ans, Americans, and Natives, who at- 
tended the body tothe place of the 
sepulchre. For the first time the na- 
tives were prohibited by their chiefs 
from exhibiting the customary eviden- 
ces of grief on such occasions. Of this 
regulation the natives complained sad- 
ly—saying, that if they were not per-’ 
mitted to cry,” or utter audible 
entations, their late King might as well 
have been buried im England.—Many 
European customs had also been in.ro- 
duced, through the influence of Lord 
Byron and those chiefs who had visited 
England.--Among the new laws, was 
one allowing to every native the priv- 
lege of procuring a market for the, 
produce of his own labours, withert 
first being compelled as formerly to 
bring his commedities to the chiefs. 
The utmost tranguility prevailed at the 
Islands. George Tamoree, the late 
disturber, was going at large, perfectly 
harmless; theugh the chieis cherish 
the determination to destrey him as 
soon 2s the protection of billy Pitt 
shali be withdrawn. ‘The young Prince 
Regent is very much beloved. 

[No mention is rade m the above of 
the hody of the queen, who also died 
in England, which was put on board the 
same vessel (the Blonde) and was 
probably received and interred at the 
same time.] 


Bartimorr, Oct. S0, 4 P. M. 

The fine ship Peruvian, Capt. Kelly, 
arrived at this porton Saturday, in the 
short passage of eighty three days 
trom Choriilos, the present port of 
I,ma. By this arrival we have the in- 
telligence that Gen. Rodil still holds 
ont in the Castle ef- Callao, and it was 
believed would do so for seme months’ 
tocome. It appears that on the 29th 
of July, the British frigates Triton and 
charter vised. fodil to land and enter 
the Uastie. where they were splendid- 
ly entertained at * a breakiast of three 
courses.” The table was said to have 
been crowded with every description 
of fresh stock and the choicest wines. 
—The water used by the governer 
was found to be of excellent quality, 
and all appear to enjoy good health. 
The troops, to the number of one 
thousand, (as Captain Brown supposed) 
were well dressed, and appeared in 
fine health and spirits. Gen. Rodil was 
in daily expectation of despatches trom 
Spain, and had positively refused all 
offers to treat with the Patriots. He 
kept up the hopes of his treops by 
propogating stories of the success of 
the Spanish arms in Upper Peru, &c. 

General Bolivar was stiilin Upper 
Peru, but was expected to return to 
Lima. 

The rigate United States, Commo- 
dore Hull, and United States Schooner 
Dolphin, Licutenant Percival, were ly- 
ing at the Chorillos; officers and crew 
all well. Trere were also m that port, 
a Freneh frigate and brig of war; and 
the British frigates Triten and Tartar, 
the latter to sail for England in afew 
days afier the Peruvian. 


Piscatagvoa Canat.—Monday the: 
14th of November, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 
at Philbrick’s Hall near the oi! mill in 
Weare, N. H.is appointed for a meet- 
ing of all those who feel interested in 
obfeining the best practicable route for 
constructing a Canal to unite the wa- 
ters of the Merrimack and Connecticut 
rivers. The object of this meeting 
will be to consider the propriety of 
surveying the contemplated route up 
Piscataqueg river to Sunapee Lake on 
the height of land, there to intersect 
the route heretofore surveyed through 
said Jake to Connecticut River. 


entered it from Lake Erie. The e- 
vent was celebrated at Buffalo, and an- | 
nounced by numerons stations of artil- | 
lery, from that place to Sandy Hook, | 
in the 


York, 
did not take place till yesterday. 


ings of the deepest regret we inform 


Plumstead, has been committed to 
Doyleston, Penn. prison for the mur- 
der of his wife,on the 26th ult. He 
beat her with a club and lacerated her 
in a dreadful manner, breaking her 
skull and one arm, and inflicted nu- 
merous bruises on her body and head ; 
she survived about half an hour, and 


expired in a state of insensibility. 


time previously anticipated, | 
The Grand Parade in the city of New | 
which was to commemorate it) 


SHockinc Inuumantry.—It is with feel- | ceived. 


our readers that George Brown, of | 


U. Srares Loan.-—Proposals have 
heen issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for lending to the United 
States the sum of ten million four hun- 
dred thousand dollats——offers to be 
made on or before the 2ist day of this 
month--no proposals for a less sum 
than ten thousand dollars will be re- 


Masmotu Bor.es —In digging a well, 
in the town of Danville, Kentncky, a 
Grinder, of ynore than six pounds in 
weight, wit: parts of two others, and a 
Tusk, abont three inches in diamater, 
were discovered, forty feet velow the 
surface of the earth. 


Thursday, 3d inst. is to be observed 
in the city of Charlestnn, S.C. as a 
day of Thanksgiving and Prayer. 
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THE WREATH. 


1 . gift of POETRY to hallow every 
moves; to breathe round nature 
an odour more exquisite than he periume of the 
rose, and to shed over il a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning.” 


F-om the Baltimore Patnot. 
WHAT IS POETRY? 


Tis that in which there's something said 
More than the words exprese:— 

Like the effects of light and shade 
In painting's scenic dress; — 

Like mien and manner, when we speal’s 
Like gesture in discourse, 

Like blushes on a lady's cheek, 
That give her yeses force; 


Like eyes, in which the speaker quotes 
His suject’s iflustration:,— 

In which the soul's true spirit floats, 
In lover's conversations; 
ike that soft, tender, look that cheers 
And makes the babe to smile, 

As its fond mother wipes its tears, 
And kisses it the while. 


Such like is poetry: And hence, 
No dark nor deep allusior, 

Nor sounding word, obscure of sense, 
Should turn it to confusion. 

The countenance obscure we view 
With douttiul eye: most truly, 
We cannot rvad its pages through, 

' Aud weigh their contents, duly. 


The richer thought the richer dress, 
Some modern poets cry:— 
Forgetting that plain garbs express 
Most worth, in wisdom’s eye:—- 
Forgetting also, that the gem, 
Undressed is dress'd the mest; 
That in the tinsel’d diadem 
precivus diamond's lost. 


Nor yet too low should be the style,— 
The grovelling Muse gets 
Let earth nor sky the thonght begu.le;— 

A proper medium stud); 
Remenibering ever as we write; 
Our thoughts, however good, 
To have their merits judged aright, 


Must all be understood. PYTHIAS. 


From the Liverpool Mercury. 
AWAKE! YE PROSTRATE GRECIAN BAND! | 


“The Turks are assistea in their warfare against | 
the Greeks by French officers,” 


a 


Around the w=ll. or Troy. 

May Diomede’s fierce soul of fire 

Your prone minds inspire 
To check the ‘iurks’ proud joy. 

though the Moslem: and the Frank, 

Join hand to hand, and rank to rank, 
Thronging your island seas; 

Remember wise Ulysses tou, 

How to each foe he gave the foil: 
Spred your sails to the breeze. 

Lo! the vile crescent’s pointed horn, 

Swift on the wrathful tempest borne, 
Shower fires upon the foe. 

Like Illion’s crackling towers they fall 

And many a turban'd warrior tall 
Sleeps in the sea below. 


From Britaia’s isle there came a Lord, 
Who well could wield the pen and sword, 
He perished in your cause: 
But from that phoenix shall arise 
Another warrior*, with supplies, 
To frame proud freedom’s laws. 
The God oi battles shall ye cheer; 
G.asp every band the sword and spear, 
For home and country fight. 
Colombia's stars of glory see; 
Golombia's sons now ever free: 
Fear not a despot's blight. 
Arm! arm! again, united throng, 
The isles shall echo back your song— 
* We're free, the battle’s won.” 
Our homes, our alturs, hearths, we hail, 
With rapture furl each swelling sail, 
The warrior’s is done. 


* Lord Cochrane. 


Lines occasioned by reading Adieu to! 
Poesy,” in a but elegant of | 
Poem, writiea and publisied some 
since by a Lady of Ucarlesion, 5. U. 

Poesy, Adieu! 

* You point each pang of frieduship or of love.” 

Eliza Crawley. 
To 


Why to thy Harp thus bid adieu? 
Why hush’d are its harmo. ions strains? 
That Harp so sweeily touci d by you: 
Meiinaks Galliope complaias! 


Why silene'd are its dulcet strings, 

W ose noves oft sung the impassioned tale; 
Whose music borne on Zephyr’s wings, 

Ofi floated on the gentle gale? 


Canst thou, so favor’d by the Nine, 
Ou thy mute Lyre e’er casi thiue eye 

Or heav’nly Minstreisy resign, 
Without regret, without a sigh? 


Say not t» Poesy, adieu! 
Its melodies to thee belong: 
Resume thy Harp—its stfains renew— 


The muses claim thy tuneful song. — E. J. 


LETTERS. 


The Author at length discovered. 


From the Liverpool Mercury. 

Ourreadersin geveral are, vo doubt, 
already aware that the Letters of Ju- 
nius have been successively ascribed to 


more than twenty different public char- 


acters; and that the preponderance of 


the circumstantial evidence adduced 
has been generally thought to point out 
Sir Philip Francis as the individual who 
had most pretensions to the disputed 
claim of authorship. ‘This decision, 
however, has been most completely set 
aside by the author of the work under 
review. 

Sir Philip Francis was patronized by 
the Earl of Chatham, Junius says, 1a 4 
private letter to his printer (WV voatill) 
of the publication called the Whig,— 
“I neither admire the writer sor his 
idol,” (the Earl of Chatham.) For the 
opinions entertained by Junius of the 
Earl of Chatham, we alse refer our rea- 
ders to vol. 2. pp. 452, 510,—vol. 3. p. 
108, 174, of Junius’s Letters. Afiera 
perusal of the passages here alluded to, 
we think it impossible to remein in the 
belief thai Sir Philip FPrencis was the 
author ef them: for, as Mr. Coventry 
observes,—* Sir Philip was raised to 
the station he held in society, by the in- 
terest ofthe Earlot Chatham. Be was 


enthusiastic admirer of that noble- 


mar, und en his decease passed a high 
euloginm on his character, and olserv- 
ed, “that he bad left no one behind 
him that bore any resemblance to him. 

Sir Philip Francis was warmly pat- 
ronized by Welbore Ellis, (alierwards 
Lerd Mendip) to whom, as well as to 
the Earl of Chatham, he had great ob- 
ligations. 

Junius invariably speaks of Welbore 
Ellis with the utmost contempt. See 
velo2.p 123, 539. Other circumsian- 
ces are mentioned, which tend to prove 
that Sir Philip Francis could not be Ju- 
uius. In Junius’s Letters events are 
referred to which happened before Sir 
Philip Francis was born, but of which 
Junius had an intimate knowledge ;” 
and Junius expressiy states a circum 
stance which he saw with his own eyes, 
before Sir Phitip Francis was born, viz. 
* the Jesuitical books burnt in Paris by 
the common hangman ” 

Whoever Junius was, it is evident 


ihe was an injored man, and that teel- 


ings of wounded price, and a lively 
sense of deep injuries, pointed the cut- 
ting and severe satire directed against 
many of the noblemen and gentlemen 


hee times Wasa militar 
man andof high rane and not tess ma 


fifiy years of age, is also plain, A pe- 
rusal of Junius will contirm this opin- 
10n. 

Lord George Sackville is the only 
man of the day, in whom we can dis- 
cover all the qualifications essential to 
the author of Junius. As successor to 
the Duke of Marlborough, he had the 
chief command ot the British forces on 
the continent, where a circumstance 
occurred which is sufficient to arouse 
and to account for that tone of deep 
rancour and cutting sarcasm by which 
the Letiers of Junius are characterized. 
He had been, as he no doubt conceived, 
most unjustly reproached. He was 
dismissed the service previously to any 
inguiry into his conduct; but when he 
demanded a court martial, was convict- 
ed by it, for imputed disobedience of 
orders at the battle of Minden. His 
evemirs accused him even of cowardice; 
and bis alleged shy conduct in the tieid 
became the subject of vulgar carica- 
ture. 

Prince Ferdinand, who had the com- 
mand of the Ailied Continental troops, 
and uncer whom Lord George Sack- 
ville was ordered ty the British Goy- 
ernment to act, declared thet he regret- 
ved “that the Merqus of Granby had 
net had the command of the Biitish 
Cavalry on the oceasion adverted to 3” 
—which sarcasm may serve to account 
tor Lord George’s subsequent feelings 
towards the Marquis. 

most important witnesses on 
his trial (says Mr. Coventry) were the 
Marquis et Granby, Lieut Col. Fitzroy, 
brother to the Duke of Gratton; and 
Lient. Col. Wiliam Augustus Piit; and 
these fimihes siand pre-eminent in Ju- 
nius’s Letters.” ** fa fine (observes 
the writera little further on) net one 
man connected with Lord George's 
irial escaped retaliations and personal 
censure afterwards ” 

A circumstance of this complexiop 


can alone account for the bitterness of 


Junius’s sarcasm against the characters 
who were obnoxious to him—who were 
also the enemies of Lord George Sack- 
viile—who had received from them the 
mo-t painful wound that can be afilicted 
upon aan of honor, and of an acute 
and high tone of feeling. 

The places and emotuments enjoyed 
by Lord George. previously to his dis- 


missal from the army, and of all of 


which he was stripped at that period, 
were conferred principally upon the 
persons who were his most active ene- 
mies. Itis remarkable, toe, that the 
friends of Lord George are juvariably 
treated as friends by Junius. 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ 


Mr. Coventry cites the testimony of 
many of the distinguished contempo- 
raries of Lord Geerge Sackville, to 
prove that his talents were equal to the 
achievement of a work like Junius ; and 
the speeches of Lord George in Parita- 
ment are records of Lis eloquence and 
of his political feelings, which are ex- 
actly in unison with those of Juntus.— 
The resemblance inthe chain of the’t 
and expression is striking ; and 00 one 
who has read the Memoirs of Lord 
George, and followed bim throogh his 
political life, can doubt of his identity 
with Junius; and it is impossible, with 
this previous knowledge, to read a 
page of the celebrated * Letters” with- 
out being impressed with the convic- 
tion that they proceeded from the peo 
of Lord George Sackville. Phere are, 
we will venture tosay, many points of 
coincidence, in sentiment, expression, 


and style, between Junius and Lord | 


George Sackville, which will be dis- 


covered ona careful perusal of the | 


works of the former; andio have quo- 
ted all of which would have rendered 
the very able investigation of Sr. Cov- 
entry too voluminous. 

Notwithstanding the character of Ju- 


the American Stamp Act ; and though 


he identifies himself with the interest | om 
Joho Fretley,ia consequence of Swin- 


ofevery private soldier, he opposes ihe 
disbanding of the army in time of peace. 
Such are exactly the sentiments and 
opinions avowed by Lord George Sack- 
ville in Parliament, though in other re- 
spects a strenuous opposer of the meas- 
ures of the administration. Observe 
alsu the strong resemblance in spirit 
and manner, between the letier ad- 
dressed by Junius to the Right Honor- 
able Lord Mansfield, in Nov. 1770, (see 
Junius’ Letters, and Lord Sackviile’s 
speech in the biouse of Cemmons, in 
Dec. 1770, on the administration of 
criminal justice. (For this speech, and 
Mr. C.’s remark upen it, see Mr. Co- 
ventry’s book, trom p. 185 to 189.) 


We agree, too, with Mr. Coventry, 
where he says, speaking of Lord 
George,—* His interview, also, with 
Lord Mansfield, a few days previous to 
his death, is another extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, which cannot be accounted 
for on any other suppesition than the 
sense he entertained of the injury his 
pen had inflicted on that nobleman, and 
his unwillingness to leave the world 
without making him some acknowledg- 
ment. 

Lord George had had no personal 


acquaintance with Lord Mansfield since 


the Minden affair; yet, when he was 
vying we nnd nim J 
soliciting his forgivene-s 
for any injustice of which, * in the 
fluctuation of politics, or the heat of 
party,” be might have been guilty of 
towards him.—'These circumstances, 
and many other particulars in the life 
of Lord George Sackville, are related 
in a very interesting manner in the Me- 
moirs of his own life, by Cumberland, 
the dramatic writer, who was secreta- 
ry to Lord George, and lived with his 
patron and friend in the closest intima- 
cy. Lord Viscount Sackville was at 
his seat at Stoneland, near ‘Tunbridge 
Wells, during the period of his last iil- 
ness. Lord Mansfield happened to be 
at the Wells at that time, and it was 
Cumberland himself who conveyed to 
him Lord Viscount Sackville’s request 
that he would favour him with an in- 
terview. 

Mr. Coventry very properly adduces 
specimens of the handwriting of Junius, 
and that of Lord George Sackville, a- 
corroborating testimonies in favour of 
their identity. There is certainly a 
very considerable resemblance in char- 
acter; but we are inclined to think 
that no very decided inference can be 
deduced, trom a comparison between 
the hand writing of a young man in a 
careless and unstudied correspondence 
with his triend, and that of a person of 
fifty years of age, carefully transcribing 
the manuscripts to be transmitted to his 
printer, and influenced by the most co- 
gent motives for concealment. 

Lord George was a member of Privy 
Council from 1765 to 1775. ‘This cir- 
cumstance will account for the critical 
knowledge possessed by Junius of ev- 
ery proceeding of the administration, 
and disclosed by him through the medi- 
um of his “ Letters,” long before it 
could have reached the ear of the pub- 
lic, through any common channel. 

It will also explain tLe necessity of 
concealment on the part of the author; 
though, as we observed in our remarks 
on the subject in the Mercury of last 
Friday, sufhciently strong motives for 
concealment mast have operated more 
or less upon every writer of a similar 
thing. , 

The letters of Junius ceased previous 


ville accepted office under his Majesty, 
George the third. 

Our space is too limited to allow us 
to follow the author in all his research- 
es and comparisons; but we cannot re. 
train from citing one of his concluding 
aigaments m favour of Lord George 
Sackville being the author of Junius. 


“A tew days after Junius’s violent 


INTELLIGHNCER., 


tetter to the Duke of Grafton, Mr. 
—Wooditall received a most extraordina- 
ry letter from his correspondent, et 
in he says, | REALLY DOUBT WHETHER 
SHALL WRITE ANY MORE UNDER THIS SIG- 
nature. Jain weary of attacking a set 
of brates whose writings are too dull to 
furnish me even with ibe materials of 
contention, and whose measure~ are too 
gross and direct to be the subject ol 
argument, or to require illustration. 

* That Swinney is a wretched, but 
a dangerous fool. He had the impu- 
dence to go to Lord George Sackville, 
whom he had never spoken to, and to 
ask him whether or no he was the au- 
‘thor of Junius—take care of him. 

«+ Whenever you have any thing 
communicaie to me, let the hint 
thas, C. at the usual place, and so 


to 
be 


‘rect to Mr. Jobn Fretiey, where it i- 


absolutely impossible [| shail be known. 
| “From a perusal ef this letier, eight 
distinct questions arise, 

| sa. Why should Junius think of ai- 
tering his signature ? 

How could Junius know’ that 
Swinney had called upon Lord George 
Sackville ? 


“3. How cculd Junius know that 


Swi yer before spoxen to 
nius’ political sentiments, be was an, Swinney had never before spoxen | 


advocate for the American war, and | 


Lord George Sackville? 
“4. Why should Junius alter the di- 
rection of Mr. John Middleton, to Mr. 


ney’s call? 

** 5. How could this alteration oper- 
ate so that he could not possibly be 
kuown ? 

“. What difference could it make 
io Junius, Swinney having called upon 
au wrong person? 

* 7, Would not Junius, who was so 
anxious to preserve strict secresy, have 
rejciced at Swinney’s mistake, instead 
of being angry with him? 

+8. Is not the language used by Jun- 
ius, in speaking of Swinney, directly 
iv unison with Lord George Sackville’s 
language to Mr. Luttrell in the House 
of Commons, where the word * wretch- 
ed’ occurs in both instances ? 

* The internal evidence of (he com- 
munication to Mr. Woodtal., which 
give rise to the above queries. in my 
opinion cannot be satistactorily explain- 
ed in any other way than that Juains 
and Lord George Sackville were one 
and the same person,” 

— 


Bistiomania.—In the the Bibliograph- 


ical Decameron, a work by the Kev. 
Dr. Dibdin, published within a few 


the only merit of which, was its rar- 


years at London, the following account 
is given of the sale by auction, of the 


late Duke of Boxbugh’s Boccaccio. in 
| vr urdinary appearance, 


Ity:— 

“| have a perfect recollection of 
this notorious volume while in the li- 
brary ofthe late Duke. It had a fad- 
ed yellow morocco binding, and was a 
sound rather than a fine copy. The 
expectations formed of the probable 
price for which it would be sold were 
excessive; yet not so excessive as the 
price itself turned out to be. ‘The 
marked champions for the contest 
were pretty well known beforehand to 
be the Earl of Spencer, the Marquis of 
Blandford, (now Duke of Marlboro) 
and the Duke of Devonshire. Such a 
rencontre, such ‘a shock of fight,” nat- 
urally begot uncommon curiosity. My 
friend, Sir Egerton Brydges, Mr. Lang, 
and Mr. G. H. Freeling, did me the 
kindness to breakfast with me on the 
morning of the sale—and, upon the 
conclusion of the repast, Sir. Egerton’s 
carriage conveyed us from Keasing to 
St. James’ Square. 


The morning lower’d, 
And heavily with clouds came on the day, 
Big with the fate of. 


and As 


In fact, the rain fell m torrents as we 
alighted trem the carriage, and rushed 
with a sort cf impetuosity to gain seats 
to view the contest. The room was 
crowded to excess; and a sudden dark- 
ness which came across gave rather an 
additional interest to the scene. At 
length the moment of the sale arrived. 


the article by an appropriace oration, 
in which he expaciated on its exces- 
sive rarity, and coucluded by intorm- 
ing the company of the regret, and e. 
ven * anguish of heart,” expressed by 


was not at that time to be found in the 
imperial coilection at Paris. Lowev- 
er, it should seem, Bonaparie’s Agent 
was present. Silence followed the ad- 
dress of Mr. Evans. On his right hand 
leaning aguinst the wall, stood Earl 
Spencer: a lithe lower down; and 


standing at right angles with his Lord- 
ship, appeared the Marquis of Bland- 
ford. The Duke, | believe, was not 
then present; but by Lord Althrop 
his father, Earl Spencer. Such was the 
* ground taken up’ by adverse hosts, 
The honor of tiring the first shot was 
due toa gentleman of Shropshire: un- 
used to this species of warfare, and 
who seemed torecoil from the :ever- 
bration of the report himself had made! 
“One hundred guineas.” he exclaimed, 
Again a pause ensued: but soon the 


biddings rose rapidly to tive huadred 


Mr. Evans pretaced the putting up of 


Mr. Van Piaet, that such a treasure 


| stood a little bi 
to the period when Lord George Sack. | stood a little backward to the right ot 


guineas. Hitherto, however, it was 
evident that the firing was bar 
masked and desulory. At length al} 
random shots ceased; and the champt. 
ons stood gallantly up to each other, 
resolving not to flinch from a tial of 
their respective strengths. A ‘thousand 
guineas!’ were bid by the Earl Spen. 
cer—to which the Marquis added ten,’ 
You might have heard a pin drop. All 
eyes were turned—all breathing well 
nigh stopped—every sword was put 
home within its scabbard: and neta 
piece of stee! was seen to move or tg 
glitter, save that which each of these 
champions brandished in his valorous 
hand.—See, see, they party, they 
lunge, they hil, yet then strength is une 
diminished, and no thought of yielding 
is entertained by either. Two thou 
sand pounds,” ave offered by the Mar. 
quis. Then it was that Earl Spencer 
as a prudent general, began to think of © 
a useless effusion of and expen. 
diture of ammunition, that his 
adversary was ae resolute as at the on- 
set. For a quaricr of a minute he 
paused:—wheu my Lord Althorp ad- 
vanced one step forward as if to supply 
his father with another spear forthe 
purpose of revesing the contest, His 
countenance was marked with a fixed 
determination to gain the prize—it pra- 
dence, in iis most cotmmanding form, 
and with a form of unusual intensity of 
expression, had not bade bim desist. 
The father and son fora time convers- 
ed apart, and the biddings are resum- 
ed. * Two thousand two hundred and 
Sifty pounds,” said Lord Spencer! The 
speciators are now absolutely electrifi- 
ed. ‘The Marquis quietly adds his us- 
ual ‘ten,? and there is an end of the 
contest! Mr. Evans, ere his hammer 
fell, made a due pause; and indeed, as 
if by something preturnatural, the eb- 
ony instrument iiself seemed to be 
charmed or suspended *in mid air.” 
liowever, at length, down dropt the 
hammer.” 

If some previous remarks on Doc- 
tors Cowper aud Chauacey (of boston, 
Mass.) are recollected, they will render 
ihe following story more intelligibie. 
Doctor Cooper, who was a mai of ac- 
complished manners and fond of socie- 
ty, was able, by the aid of his fine tal- 
ents, to dispense with some of the se- 
vere study that others engaged in. ‘This 
however, did not escape the envy and 
malice of the world, and it was said, 
with a kind of petulent and absurd ex- 
aggeration, that he used to walk to the 
south end, on Saturday, andif he saw a 


man riding into town in a black coaty 
would stop, and ask him to preaeh the 


next day. Dr. Chauncey was a close 
student, very absent and irritable. On 
these traits in the character of the cler- 
gymen, a servant of Dr. Chauncey laid 
a scheme to obtain a particular object 
from his master. Scipio went into his 
master’s study one morning to receive 
some directions, which the doctor hav- 
ing given, resumed his writing, but the 
servant still remained. ‘The master, 
looking up a few minutes afterward, 
and supposing he had just come in, said 
“Scipio whatdo you want?” want 
anew coat, massa.” Well go to Mrs. 
Chauncey, and tell her to give you one 
of my old coats ;” and was again ab- 
sorbed in study. ‘he servant remained 
fixed. After awhile, the Doctor turn- 
ing his eyes that way, saw him again, 
as if for the first time and said What do 
you want Scipio?” “| want anew 
coat, massa.” “+ Well, go to my wile, 
and ask her to give you one of my old 
coats ;” and fell to writing once more. 
Scipio remained in the same posture. 
After a tew minutes, the Doctor lock- 
ed toward him, and repeated the for- 
mer question, * Scipio what do you 
want?” | want a new coat, massa.” 
It now flashed over the Doctur’s mind, 
that there was something of repetition 
in this dialogue.—* Why, have | not 
told you before to ask Mrs. Chauncey 
to give youacoat? getaway.’ * Yes 
massa, but 1 no want a black coat.” 
» Not want a black coat, aud why not?” 
“ Why, massa, I traid to tell you, but I 
don’t want a black coat.” What's 
the reason you don’t want a black coat? 
tell me directly."—* O! massa, don’t 
wanta black coat, but I fraid to tell 
the reason, you so passionate !” * You 
rascal, will you teil me the reason?” 
“QO! massa, I’m sure you be angry.” 
Thad my cane, you villain, Md 
break your bones: will vou tell me 
What you mean ?”? + { fraid to tell you 
massa, know yoa be angry.”—The 
Doctor’s impatience was now highly 
irritated ; Scipio perceiving by his 
lance at the tongs, that he might find 
a Substitute for the cane, and that he 
was sulliciently excited, said, Welly 
massa, you make me tell, but | know 
you be angry; | fraid massa, if | wear’ 
another black coat, Dr. Cooper ask me 
to preach for him !°—This unexpected 
termination realized the pegro’s calcu 
lation ; his irritated master burst inte 4 
laugh: “Go, you rascal, get my hat 
and cane, and tell Mrs. Chauncey she 
may give you a coat of avy colour: a 
red one i you choose.” Away went 


the negro to his mistress, and the Dec- 
tor to tell the story to his friead Dr. 


Cooper.—Tudor’s Life of Otis, 
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